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ing groups: Group A, which is composed of the more virulent
human strains typified by Str. pyogenes; Group B, which includes
the bovine mastitis streptococci typified by Str. agalactiae; Group
C, which is made up of hemolytic animal and human strains which
are now called Str. equisimilis, certain strains Str. cams from the
dog, and a distinct species, Str. equi; Group D, in which is placed
the enterococci and strains isolated from dairy products; Group E,
which includes strains isolated from milk and abscesses in swine;
Group F, a minute colony type isolated from the respiratory tract
of man; Group G, comprised of both a minute colony type and a
large colony type, the former of which has been isolated from the
respiratory tract of man and the latter from dogs; Group H, isolated
from the respiratory tract of man but of doubtful virulence: Group
K, comprised of strains isolated from the respiratory tract of man,
likewise of doubtful virulence; Group L, includes strains isolated
from the genital tract of the dog; Group M, strains which have been
isolated from respiratory tissues of the dog; Group N, which in-
cludes streptococci found in milk, typified by Str. lactis and Str.
cremoris.
Several of the above groups may be divided into serologic types.
The antigen which may be used for type differentiation varies with
the group. In Group A the various serologic types are determined
by protein antigens, in Group B by polysaccharides, in Group C by
proteins, and it is believed that the antigens are polysaccharide in
nature in Groups D, E, F, and G.
Additional tests for differentiating bacteria in general have
been used for the streptococci. It is not feasible to discuss them in
detail here, but the following deserve mentioning: optimum, growth
temperature, survival temperature, optimum hydrogen-ion range,
maximum hydrogen-ion production in glucose broth, growth in
presence of 6.5 per cent NaCl, growth in and reduction of methy-
lene blue milk, growth in 40 per cent bile-blood agar, reaction to
bacteriophage, and fibrinolytic activity. With this formidable array
of differential methods it would seem that the streptococci should
be adequately classified.
In 1937, Sherman compiled the information then available con-
cerning the streptococci. This review has been of great value to
those studying and working with this group of microorganisms. It
lists all of the important species of streptococci causing infection
in man and animals and the significant nonpathogenic species
which frequently are found in fluids and tissues.
The differentiation of the strains of streptococci occurring in
man from those found in animals has been one of the problems of
bacteriologists. Present-day methods have aided in accomplishing
this problem. It has been conceded for many years that two animal
species, Streptococcus agalactiae (mastitidis of Sherman) and